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caution. His graphic description of the long friendship between Eng- 
land and Germany and the way in which this friendship withstood the 
many strains to which it was subjected by the clashing of German and 
English colonial interests in South Africa is most instructive. Side by 
side with the story of the long antagonism between France and England 
and the gradual replacing of this antagonism by friendliness and the 
entente cordiale, it suggests the possibility of the present Anglo-Ger- 
man hostility being short-lived. At the present time, fortunately, there 
are no causes of friction between England and Germany which seem 
nearly as formidable as the former rivalry at Walfisch Bay in Uganda or 
in New Guinea. Had the present state of tension between the two 
countries arisen before the delimitation of their respective spheres of 
influence in South Africa, war might have become inevitable. At the 
present time, while much ill-feeling has been stirred up, there seems to 
be little conflict of interest between the two nations. 

M. Lemonon is profoundly convinced of the importance and benefit 
to France of the Anglo-French understanding. Throughout he writes 
of England as one would write of a valued ally. And yet few English- 
men would accept his account of Anglo-French dealings in Egypt or in 
Madagascar. Nor would Englishmen generally allow that regard for 
native rights is merely a cynical pretence on the part of English min- 
istries, or that England's policy at all times and seasons — no matter how 
engrossed her people might be in their own internal affairs — has been 
for colonial expansion and the enlargement of the empire. When M. 
Lemonon comes to deal with Germany, his frank hostility makes him 
even less capable of accuracy or fair judgment, and no one would turn 
to his pages for a fair account of Bismarck's achievements. Germans 
and English alike, however, may derive some profit from M. Lemonon's 
volume, if it is only to see themselves from the point of view of a for- 
eign nationality. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Conn. 

A History of Commerce. By CLIVE Day. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1907. — xli, 626 pp. 

"Of the four qualities," the author tells us, "which Matthew 
Arnold thought to be of the greatest importance in an introductory 
manual, clearness, brevity, proportion and sobriety, the quality which 
I have tried with the most conscious attention to realize in this book 
has been proportion." To include within five hundred and seventy- 
five pages a clear, brief, sober account of ancient, mediaeval, modern 
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and recent commerce is remarkable enough ; to preserve the proper 
proportion throughout is an achievement. Then too, Professor Day's 
book is interesting — students find it so — and withal it is accurate. 
The material is arranged chronologically and logically in such a way as 
to present each phase and subject separately, without in any way inter- 
fering with historical continuity. At the end of each chapter pertinent 
questions and topics are suggested for further study, and to each of 
these is added a carefully selected bibliography for collateral reading 
and reference. At the end of the book is given a general list of 
authorities, which will be of great value to teachers, research students 
and investigators. The maps are few and simple, which, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, is an advantage. The statistical tables are also 
simple, short and clear, showing at a glance exactly the proportions 
and contrasts required to elucidate the text. Finally the elaborate 
table of contents and concise index render the work readily available 
for reference and review. 

In the author's treatment of ancient commerce, certain statements 
are made which the reviewer is disposed to question. Egypt's isolation 
is to be attributed rather to the intricate Nile delta than to the sur- 
rounding deserts. The sea was not a " hindrance" to Babylon's de- 
velopment; on the contrary, because of the easy outlet of the Persian 
Gulf, she became the earliest sea-trading state of the ancient world. 
As Ihering said : " Ktistenfahrt ist halbe Stromfahrt ; aber sie ist auch 
bereits halbe Seefahrt." In the establishment of Solon's rural democ- 
racy in Athens, the natural products — oil, figs and wine, especially — 
were at one time of paramount, not of " comparatively slight " import- 
ance. In the treatment of mediaeval commerce too little importance 
is attached in Professor Day's work (as in all other works I know of, 
for that matter) first, to the influence of the Saracens on European 
commercial development, and second, to the effect of the influx and 
efflux of the precious metals. Reference on the one hand to the 
Arabian Nights, on the other to Patterson's New Golden Age or to 
Brooks Adams's Law of Civilization and Decay would be beneficial in 
these matters. 

Because of the paper used, the book is heavy. There are also 
numerous typographical errors ; for example : " Venetian " (page 13) 
for Phoenician, "wrecked" (page 61) for wretched, "Berona" 
(page 95) for Verona. On the whole, however, Professor Day's His- 
tory of Commerce is well printed and published. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
University of Texas. 



